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The President’s Desk 


The adoption of the Children’s Charter by 

ENGLAND'S CARE the British Parliament has placed Great Britain in 

OF THE CHILDREN. the lead of all other nations as a protector of 
childhood. 

Spending a few days in a hotel which had been running for three hundred 
years, I noticed a sign conspicuously placed in the office, entitled “Children’s 
Act.” Then followed the law forbidding children to enter where liquor is 
sold under heavy penalty. Every hotel, every saloon must have this sign and 
abide by its command. 

The children’s courts have been established quite generally. A visit to 
one of the children’s courts in London revealed the saddest depths of poverty 
and hunger. 

It is rare in America to see the type of cases which are met there. The 
court is entirely private. Only one child at a time is permitted in the room. 
Only the witnesses in that case are allowed to be present. The judge and 
probation officers are there, and an intelligent presentation of the case is made 
by the officer who has investigated the case. The judge was sympathetic and 
kindly. 

Tiny little girls and boys were brought in for wandering on the street 
and begging. In many cases the parents were so poor they could not provide 
for them. Yet the mother love was~strong and pleaded not to be separated 
from the child. The judge was very reluctant to break up any home, and in 
some cases asked the probation officer to help find employment for parents. 
Theft was, as usual, the principal cause of the children’s appearance in court. 
There were large families who lived in a single room, whose income was so 
meager that their faces were wan and white for lack of food and fresh air. 
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England has a number of small industrial schools which are used when 
the home fails. The judge said that for twenty years England had provided 
separate detention houses for children awaiting hearing, and that in London 
there were many of them. 

The great difficulty he experienced was to find people who were fitted to 
do good probation work. 

Under the present charter no child under 14 is permitted to work in 
factories or shops. 

The problem of a city like London is a grave one. With the land owned 
by a few, there is no room for the poor to overflow into the country. London 
feeds 125,000 poor every day. It would seem that a colonizing system for 
some of the vast uninhabited areas of Canada would be of mutual benefit. 
‘No doubt this need will be met, for England is awake to the necessity of 
guarding child life as a means of strength to the nation. 

All honor to the British Parliament, the first nation to enact a Children’s 
Charter, the first nation whose highest legislative council has given exhaustive 
and comprehensive study to child welfare. 





His First OFFENCE 
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In the Tate Gallery, Lady Stanley’s portrait of a little boy, brought for 
the first time before the bar of the court, touches every heart. His sad eyes 
look with wonder at the judge. The innocence of childhood is in his face. 
He has broken some law, but, unconscious of purposeful wrong, he faces 
his judge. 

Thousands of these little ones are standing to-day where the path divides. 
God’s little ones are they. Not far have they wandered from the heavenly 
sphere of infancy. They need mothering and love. They need good women 
to help them. 

These boys are in your midst. Do you know them? Do you know what 
is being done for them?. Their hearts cry out for help. Shall they ask in 
vain? 

The National Congress of Mothers can- 

ROOM FOR UNLIMITED _ not promote the welfare of the children or 

ORGANIZATION help parents to learn more of child-nurture 

OF MOTHERS. unless every mother is enlisted in the effort. 

There can be no resting content with present 

accomplishment in educational work with mothers. As every day brings 

thousands of babies into the world, so every day brings to thousands of new 

mothers all the problems of child-nurture. All these mothers should be induced 

to unite with other mothers in their vicinity to study together the development 
of the children. 

There is room for an endless number of mothers’ circles or child-study 
classes. They are more helpful if the membership is not large. If the 
Congress kept organizing circles of twenty-five, each month would still show 
the necessity of forming many new circles to meet the need. 

It is hard to understand the attitude of some mothers’ circles in large 
towns, which limit their membership and claim there is no need for forming 
any other mothers’ circles. If child-study is helpful to one mother it should 
be heldful to every mother. Many of these mothers’ circles need a leader 
in the beginning. 

A mothers’ circle which has had long experience in child-study could 
do no better work than to organize circles composed of mothers living in the 
same vicinity, and to continue organizing them as long as any mothers were 
not included. From their experienced members they could appoint leaders 
until the new circles are well established. 

If it were realized that the formation of a mothers’ circle for child-study 
meant the saving of some infant lives, if it were realized that physical and 
moral growth were greatly increased thereby, would not each member of the 
Congress try to add at least one group of mothers to those already united for 
child-study? It is not hard to do it. The beneficial results are beyond our 
power to compute. You who read these lines have an individual responsibility 


and opportunity to further the study for wiser parenthood. What will 
you do? 
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Saving the Babies 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The practical experiment of saving 
babies’ lives by giving mothers in- 
structions in their care and feeding 
has been tried with very satisfactory 
results in the Nineteenth Ward of 
Philadelphia. 

Some members of the Mothers’ 
Congress, cooperating with the Board 
of Health, engaged a graduate nurse 
of Bellevue Hospital who had also had 
wide experience in visiting and in- 
structing mothers. Her sympathy 
and knowledge soon won for her the 
regard of all whom she visited. 
These were the mothers of babies un- 
der one year of age. 

Five hundred and fifty-four babies 
were visited. Their mothers were in- 
structed in the food, care and ventila- 
tion. 

There were one hundred and thir- 
teen sick babies. The majority of 
these were under the treatment of 
private physicians. 

Ten children over a year old were 
sent to district doctor, dispensary or 
private physicians. 

A number of mothers were in- 
structed in the care and treatment of 
scabies, impetigo, ringworm, pedicu- 
losis and sore eyes. 

Seventeen expectant mothers were 
instructed. During the three summer 
months there were but three deaths 
among the babies under the nurse’s 
supervision. 

Four ‘hundred 
babies were weighed. 


and thirty-seven 


Each week the 


mothers brought them and a careful 
record was kept of their general con- 
dition with gain or loss. 

At the end of the season prizes of 
five, three and two dollars were given 
to the babies who had been weighed 
regularly and who had ‘gained the 
most. 

The mothers were most apprecia- 
tive of the help they had received. A 
committee of Mothers’ Congress 
women met each week and aided the 
nurse by keeping the records as she 
weighed the babies. 

This devoted interest of other 
mothers added much to the interest. 
As a result of the summer’s work 
thirty-five mothers have united in 
Mothers’ Circle No 1 of the Nine- 
teenth Ward. : 

Mrs. Hugh Munro will be the 
leader of the Circle, and it is the pur- 
pose to take up other phases of child- 
study. 

The work is to be continued, with 
the hope of enlisting many more 
mothers of little babies. To win the 
mothers even before the baby comes, 
to help them to be mothers of the 
right sort, to inspire them to form 
little groups to continue the study of 
their children’s welfare will prevent 
infant mortality, and give the little 
ones a fair chance. 

The National Congress of Mothers 
earnestly recommends this plan to the 
consideration of its members who 
desire to extend the organization of 
mothers. 


+ 
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The Art of Home-making; it’s place in the College 


Curriculum 
By MINNA A. STONER, Dean Oklahoma University 


Within the last few years the pres- 
sure of economic forces has thrust 
itself strongly upon our social atten- 
tion. Just now we are in the midst 
of this controversy, as it touches edu- 
cation. We note the expansion, we 
feel the power of the new tendency, 
but as yet there is friction in the 
movement. We see only imperfectly 
the broad relations between all parts 
of the question. It is not enough for 
us to dismiss it as evidence of the 
social unrest. Rather is it our special 
task to consider it from the point of 
view for which it has distinct interest 


for us—the training of our dapghters. 
Their education has become a problem 
in adjustment to changing conditions. 
We may assume that these conditions 
will not shape themselves to the pro- 


testing demands of tradition. Each 
period adds to this accumulation of 
past wisdom and.error. But our chil- 
dren must be fitted to cope with the 
present needs and perplexities. Thus 
it resolves itself into the question, 
What constitutes educational effi- 
ciency? As this touches the college 
woman, let me examirie her equip- 
ment with the intentions of discover- 
ing, so far as possible, its adaptation 
to her necessities. 

It is a kind of educational axiom, 
that college experience is beneficial in 
proportion as it relates itself to the 
problem of living. We have come to 
say this very glibly, and with slight 
reference to the specific application of 
this statement to conditions. It is 


well to push inquiry. In the complex 


organization of the modern college a 
multiplicity of social interest and 
activities have developed. The variety 
is significant of the desire for individ- 
ual expression. The college student 
gains poise, resource and power as 
she gives of herself to the mainte- 
nance of these interests. Each col- 
lege generation in turn is subject to 
the influence. Without discounting in 
the least the value of the purely intel- 
lectual side of college training, it is 
merely the assertion of fact to say 
that the social side of college life has 
been most potent in molding the col- 
lege woman. The reason is clear: 
through this medium she has shared, 
in a measure, the responsibilities of 
the larger society without college 
walls. She has tested her own 
strength as a member of her com- 
munity. This influence has been very 
direct. As we say, “The college girl 
can do things.” If we question her 
on this point she usually makes the 
summarizing statement, “I had such 
a good time in college.” In short, 
out of the experience she has devel- 
oped capacity for services. At pres- 
ent her power exists within rather 
sharply circumscribed limits. Obser- 
vation shows that social organization 
within the college has come as a re- 
sult of the desire for self-expression 
and demand on the part of the stu- 
dents themselves. This holds alike. for 
debating society, fraternity, athletic 
associations and “eating club.” The 
social direction within scope of official 
control has been insufficient. Faculty 








action usually comes in response to 
student request. We can _ scarcely 
characterize this impulse as institu- 
tional in origin. However much we 
may hope to accomplish through sug- 
gestion, we cannot change the ten- 
dency. The college woman usualiy 
leaves her Alma Mater with the hope 
of making her passion for doing 
things count in the larger circle. This 
very frequently takes the form of 
scholastic activity, but it is rapidly 
becoming more purely social in its 
expression. Social philanthropy and 
experiment hold a fascination for the 
college woman. Here her quick ob- 
servation and ability to work with 
others, the result of college associa- 
tion, have given her some of the 
necessary equipment. But there is a 
large number concerning whom sta- 
tistics furnish us with meager infor- 
mation. The members of this class 
may become workers for a time, but 
more often the pressure of economic 
necessity does not compel choice of 
vocation. They may be needed in the 
home ; sometimes they find a diversity 
of social interests awaiting them. It 
is among this group of college women 
that the modern unrest has been felt 
most keenly. In numerical impor- 
tance it is gaining because of the 
changed attitude of society regarding 
college women and the broader field 
of possibilities open to women. The 
closing of college days usually leaves 
a void in their lives. Circumstances 
or individual strength may clear the 
way, but in this important instance 
college training has failed for them. 
This is the point at which the interest 
of the college should converge. We 
cannot forget the training of woman 
for woman’s work. The social side 
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of college life is not ample enough to 
supply this need. An adaptation of 
the mental training given to men, ex- 
cellent in itself, will not suffice. In 
general education they have not con- 
cerned themselves with the details of 
the problem. Generalization is so much 
simpler. Some thinkers, pronounced 
and earnest, would reorganize condi- 
tions by making every woman eco- 
nomically independent. But this offers 
only a half solution. The possibility 
of economic necessity should receive 
due consideration in the training of 
every girl. To educate a woman 
without giving her this means of self- 
protection is gross injustice, ‘She 
may not use this training actively, but 
she will be a more intelligent and 
sympathetic member of society be- 
cause of it. It is an essential con- 
tribution to her education as a woman. 
Those who had business dealings 
with the average girl will appreciate 
the importance of this. Yet this is 
just a single aspect of the problem: 
We still have the present condition: 
the majority of our college-trained 
women. They enter upon the great- 
est work in the world without any 
distinct preparation for it. While 
their education has provided them 
with many of the essential elements 
or has failed to be specific. The most 
of them struggle with their own igno- 
rance and experiments until they find 
some sort of a working rule. How- 
ever elaborate our theory, we cannot 
disregard this side of woman’s serv- 
ice to the world. We shall -never 
better conditions while we content 
ourselves with giving her’ merely 
framework of a generous training and 
withhold the substance. In the school 
of hard experience she may find the 
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solution, but it remains her education 
was ignored, her pertinent need. Her 
present restlessness is born of half- 
knowledge. 

Before all else her education must 
give her the right point of view. To 
place this requirement wholly upon 
her institutions is not altogether fair. 
At the best, college only seems to 
strengthen earlier impressions, and 
its material must be received as it 
comes. Nevertheless, progressive edu- 
cation has given a partially concrete 
recognition of this necessity. The 
art of home-making and conservation 
has been placed upon a sound scien- 
tific and economical basis. That much 
of the training thus designated has 
best served the needs of special work- 
ers in the field is a significant com- 
ment upon the general attitude toward 
the home. The girl lacks the sense 
of responsibility. 

Educators all over the country are 
devising ways and means to change 
the curricula of the elementary and 
secondary schools to meet the exist- 
ing difficulties. 

In a number of cities courses of 
study have been modified which have 
direct application upon the conditions 
of the life of the student as well as 
the future outlook relative to good 
citizenship. 

Two types of work are emphasized 
—academic and industrial—with mod- 
ifications for both sexes. The func- 
tion is twofold: to develop faculty 
working capacity. to train the mind 
and hand together; to provide in- 
struction in specific industries to aid 
those who must early take up the 
work of wage-earners, as well as 
provide a foundation for more ex- 
tensive training in academic courses. 


Finally, it is a distinct purpose of this 
work to prepare the student to meet 
the standards and entrance require- 


_. ments necessary to enter the higher 


institutions of learning—our colleges, 
professional technical schools 
universities. 

So long as the colleges and univer- 
sities prepared chiefly for the min- 
istry or law the curriculum remained 
fixed. The broadening of the oppor- 
tunities of this college or that uni- 
versity, the demands for wide knowl- 
edge and newer methods have re- 
sulted in changes in the curricula of 
all such institutions. These changes 
have been based upon two theories: 
first, that all subjects, if properly 
taught, have value for mental disci- 
pline; second, that certain subjects are 
essential to general culture aid to the 
proper understanding of the abstract 
subjects offered in colleges and uni- 
versities. If Dr. Pritchett’s statement 
be true that: 

“The spirit of the State universi- 
ties, their rapid evolution is one of 
the most epoch-making features of 
our American civilization. In fact, 
they are to become more and more 
the leaders and measure of the 
nation’s civilization.” Their stand- 
ards of scholarship are the highest. 
A number of the most important col- 
leges and universities have kept in 
close touch with these “Masters of 
Progress,” and have added new 
study, modifying old 
courses and changing the methods of 
presenting old subjects, or have 
offered elective work in many modi- 
fied subjects adapted to different 
classes of students. Some of these 
courses lead to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science. some are allied with the 


and 


courses of 
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Department or College of Education 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Pedagogy or a Normal Diploma, while 
others offer subjects leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, or in 
others their students are taking the 
modified subjects or a Major or 
Minor in the College or Liberal Arts. 
With these progressive changes our 
system of education will more thor- 
oughly fulfill its greater function, 
giving the American college woman 
the opportunity of attaining the high- 
est physical and mental efficiency. 
This period of readjustment in the 
curriculum has been inevitable. Like 


the comet, it has come as the result 
of organic forces. 

To meet the present and future con- 
ditions this problem must be investi- 
gated, that a satisfactory 


solution 
may be found. Much remains to im- 
prove and adjust the present system 
of education to meet the requirements 
and aims of all classes of institutions 
from the most elementary to the most 
advanced. Furthermore, this training 
must be adapted to the needs of the 
different classes of students. A brief 
survey of the past and present con- 
ditions will suffice to convince the 
conservative that changes are de- 
manded in order to meet the present 
economic requirements. 

It is a fact that many tasks and 
industries formerly carried on in the 
home are now relegated to the 
shops and factories. The consequent 
development in the activities and 
position of women is a subject of 
world-wide interest and discussion 
among all specialists in economics. 
“Tt is estimated that the majority of 
people spend two-thirds of their in- 
comes for so-called zital needs—those 


primary needs essential to the best 
physical development of the race.” 

Pure food, pure air, healthful 
clothing, sanitary housing, heat and 
light. To know what each of these 
needs involve: 

The problem of providing these out 
of a fixed allowance and saving for 
the intellectual and social demands 
and requirements certainly calls for a 
practical training, a knowledge of 
economics and its application to con- 
sumption, production and the adjust- 
ment of incomes and expenditures. 
“Other investigators have estimated 
that the consumption of 95 per cent. 
of the world’s goods is directly con- 
trolled by woman and the center of 
their consumption is the home.” The 
wise application of such knowledge in 
the every-day affairs of the average 
home would work a complete revolu- 
tion in the home and national life, as 
well as expand the influence of the 
scientific spirit and pedigogical phe- 
nomena of the present time. 

To read the fashions, to watch the 
advertisements for bargains, to ride 
a horse, to operate an automobile, to 
play the piano a little, to paint a lit- 
tle, to be able to prepare an occasional 
club paper are not adequate prepara- 
tion to meet the emergencies of life. 
The important responsibilities resting 
upon woman to-day require training 
quite different from that of even 
twenty-five years ago. A number of 
colleges and university graduates 
have found difficulty to adjust them- 
selves and their homes to the activi- 
ties of a very practical world. Their 
scholarly knowledge of the facts, the 
development of history, the testing of 
theories of what has been already 
tried have not been put to use. Tn 
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their efforts they have not included 
the power of effective living. They 
have neglected to learn how to apply 
the methods acquired in the labora- 
tory or class room to the problem of 
every-day life. Others have failed 
because they lack the right ideals and 
have not worked out a standard of 
living in harmony with their needs 
and environments. 

In their estimation of higher edu- 
cation they have failed to see the 
value of education in guiding mental 
capacity. This is as true of the 
pupils in secondary schools as of col- 
lege students. The ability to execute, 
the discipline of mind to direct their 
powers and efforts have never been 
trained or directed. 

The more we investigate this side 
of the question the more we realize 
that in the present system of educa- 
tion we must strive to reduce the 
number of incapables, and the num- 
ber of failures among all classes, and 
endeavor to secure a higher efficiency 
in social, civic, philanthropic, business 
and home pursuits. 

Is it too much to ask for every 
child of school age to be given all the 
beauty, all the perfection of which 
the body, mind and spirit are capable 
regardless of sex or class, that the 
best results mentally, morally, physic- 
ally and socially may be achieved for 
the race? To this all answer in the 
negative. Such an opportunity is 
just. It should be the national ideal 
of our country. Teaching the child 
to know himself and his relationship 
to others and the world around him 
is the ideal all should strive for. 
When all these things are learned 
crime will be unknown, for the mo- 
tive of committing crime will not 


exist. One step toward such an ideal 
system has already been taken in the 
place for new adjustment, the pro- 
visions of training suited to the needs 
and tendencies of the child rather 
than casting all in the same mold re- 
gardless of ability and environment. 
Our educators might as well try to 
make all men engineers as to make all 
women housekeepers and nothing 
else. 

Home economics in our secondary 
schools, colleges and universities is 
not simply the work of training 
women to be housekeepers. Neither 
is it just teaching girls to cook and 
sew. These are very small parts of 
a broad application of science and 
art which involves at least sixteen 
distinct professions. Home economics 
relates to the home and the ideal de- 
velopment of the race. It is the ap- 
plication of economics, sociology, 
psychology, physics, chemistry, bi- 
ology, physiology, bacteriology, sani- 
tation, architecture, dietetics, hygiene, 
history and art to the problems of 
home life. “It is the nucleus of 
every other economy in the world,” 
because it means the conception and 
maintenance of life at its best in the 
safest environment. 

Mrs. Richards declares home eco- 
nomics to be the fourth “R” in educa- 
tion—Right Living. 

The Mary Lowell Stone exhibit, in 
which the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz were so deeply interested, 
gives the declaration that: 

“Home economics stands for the 
ideal home life for to-day unhamp- 
ered by the traditions of the past. 

“The utilization of the resources of 


modern science to improve the home 
life. 
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“The freedom of the home from 
the dominance of thing's and their due 
subordination to ideals. 

“The simplicity of material sur- 
roundings which will most free the 
spirit for the more important and 
permanent interests of the home and 
of society.” 

It might be of interest to add in 
this connection the difference between 
the numerous terms used to designate 
the work. The following nomen- 
clature was offered by the Lake 
Placid Conference: 

“Hand Work is the proper term to 
apply in primary and grammar 
schools, the main object being to 
teach the child skill with the hands, 
to know materials, to observe details, 
to direct the mind in the early forma- 
tive period toward home interests.” 

“Domestic Science is the term used 
in secondary schools, which includes 
the best illustrations of the scope of 
work classed under the term Do- 
mestic Science.” 

“Domestic Economy and often Do- 
mestic Arts are the terms used in the 
normal schoois and agricultural col- 
leges and professional schools. In 
those institutions the subject of ap- 
plied art and science are correlated 
with the subjects, physics, chemistry 
and phsiology, etc., expanding the 
work upon the broader basis.” 

“Euthenics is the new term sug- 
gested for the work in universities 
and colleges. The course includes all 
that is given under the term Domestic 
Science and Domestic Economy, and 
the work of the professional schools, 
together with research work. Eu- 
thenics is derived from the Greek 
meaning, ‘Better Living.’ As yet it 
has not been universally accepted. 


Therefore the old terms Domestic 
Economy, Household Arts or Home 
Economics are more generally 
adopted.” 

Mrs. Richards publishes in June a 
new book upon the subject of Eu- 
thenics, which every mother and 
teacher in America should read. 

“Household Administration,” 
“Household Technology” and “Do- 
mestic Engineering” are terms that 
have been adopted in some profes- 
sional schools. 

It matters little what term is ap- 
plied if the scope of work is adjusted 
to conform to the class of institution, 
and if the method of teaching is all 
that could be desired, considering 
time, money and opportunity for giv- 
ing the training. After all, home eco- 
nomic courses offer a rational means 
to obtain and transmit essential 
knowledge that cannot be secured in 
other branches of study and research. 

Each year there is less controversy 
over the subject of academic credits 
and the effect upon standards of 
scholarship. There is also a marked 
increase in the number of universities 
and colleges of high rank which offer 
advanced training in home economics. 
It is no longer an experiment in edu- 
cation. It has endured the scientific 
test and has gained its proper place 
in the colleges and universities. A 
home economics course founded upon 
a scientific and pedigogical basis the 
same as an applied science or chemis- 
try, physiology, history, art and eco- 
nomic providing a series of well- 
balanced electives which correlate 
with the required sciences and arts, 
giving the course the same academic 
credit offered to any applied science, 
requiring lectures, recitations, dis- 
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cussions, collateral readings and lab- 
oratory practice deserves without 
question the same rank in the college 
and university course as any literary 
subject. It is upon this standard that 
all the colleges and university courses 
have been established. In some of 
the secondary schools home economics 
count one-half unit or one unit of 
science credit for college entrance re- 
quirements. These are encouraging 
facts to note for those who have been 
the promotors in advancing the work 
and who have been the pioneers in its 
development and expansion in the 
modern system of education. 

Orie of the world’s most distin- 
guished university presidents declared 
a few years ago that, “In the evolu- 
tion of education educators have come 
to see that all knowledge which is put 
into scientific and pedagogic form and 
which takes hold on life and thought 
has value for mental discipline, and 
may properly be classed with the hu- 


’ 


manities.” He strongly recommended 
the establishment of courses of home 
economics in our co-educational uni- 
versities upon the basis referred to in 
the foregoing. The first requisite in 
the general training of the girl and 
the home-maker is a definite under- 
standing of social economics in all its 
aspects. 

Those who have given thought to 
the question declare it is preéminately 
a woman’s problem. 

“If Miinsterburg’s assertion is 
widely true, that in America it is 
the women who have the leisure and 
culivation to direct the development 
of social conditions,” then with their 
leisure and talent comes a corre- 
sponding responsibility which the 
American woman cannot cast aside. 
The economic function of women and 
her part in the social economics of 
the world must be studied to gain the 


ideal hoped for purposeful woman- 
hood. 


THE FATHERLAND. 


Where is the true man’s fatherland? 
Is it where he by chance is born? . 
Doth not the yearning spirit scorn 
In such scant borders to be spanned? 
Oh, yes, his fatherland must be, 
As the blue heaven, wide and free! 


Is it alone where freedom is, 

Where God is God and man is man? 
“Doth he not claim a broader span 
For the soul’s love'of home than this 

Oh, yes, his fatherland must be, 

‘As the blue heaven, wide and free! 


Where’er a human heart doth wear 
Joy’s myrtle wreath or sorrow’s gyves. 
Where’er a human spirit strives 

After a life more true and fair. 
There is the true man’s birthplace grand; 
His is the world-wide fatherland ! 


Where’er a single slave doth pine, 
Where’er one man may help another— 
Thank God for such a birthright, brother! 

That spot of earth is thine and mine; 
There is a true man’s birthplace grand; 
His is the world-wide fatherland! 

JAMeEs RusseEtt LoweLL, 























How to Start a School for Young Mothers 
By EDITH HOWE 


The Child Hygiene Committee of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers was organized 
February, 1909. 

To save the lives of babies and to pro- 
mote the health of school children by— 

1. Teaching mothers child hygiene. 

2. Securing sanitary homes, clean streets 
and clean school houses. 

3. Securing a clean milk supply. 

4. Securing the periodic physical exami- 
nation of babies and school children. 

For advice, support, speakers and litera- 
ture, write to Miss Edith Howe, 340 River- 
side Drive, New York City. 


NATIONAL CHILD HYGIENE 
COMMITTEE. 


Child Hygiene Leaflet No. 1. Oct. 1910. 
To Start a School for Young Mothers in 

Your Town. 

Find out 

How many babies were born in 
your town last year. 

How many deaths under one year 
of age. 

How many deaths were needless. 

How many of these babies’ moth- 
ers need instruction and help. 

How many are receiving such in- 

struction and help. 

Whether your Board of Health 
sends doctors to sick babies. 

Whether it sends teacher nurses to 
mothers of every new-born baby. 

Whether births of all babies 
are reported to the Health De- 
partment promptly. 

Whether school children are peri- 
odically examined by physicians. 

How many school children are suf- 
fering from removable physical 
defects such as adenoids, en- 
larged tonsils, bad teeth, eye 
strain. 

What supports are being made to 
correct these defects or to teach 
mothers the importance of at- 
tending to them. 


GET THE CO-OPERATION OF YOUR 
BOARD OF HEALTH. 


Ask your Board of Health for funds to 
help you support enough professional 
nurses, trained in hospital and social work, 
to instruct the mother of every baby born 


in your town. 
SCHOOL. 


Ask your school to give you a room after 
school hours in which to hold mothers’ 
classes. Ask your school principal and 
teachers to attend these classes. 
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DOCTORS. 


Ask your doctors, especially interested in 
children, to conduct these classes and teach 
mothers wherever they go. 


PRESS. 


Ask your local newspapers and your fa- 
vorite magazines to publish regularly in- 
structions to mothers in the physical care of 
children. 


MOTHERS’ CIRCLES. 


Let every Mothers’ Circle organize a 
Child Hygiene Committee, composed of 
the mothers of babies and school children, 
of a physician, of a representative from the 
Board of Health and of the Board of Edu- 
cation. The Child Hygiene Committee 
should organize a School for Mothers. 


SUGGESTIVE TOPICS FOR STUDY. 


The importance of Breast Feeding. Cow’s 
Milk as a Factor in Infant Mortality. 
The Evils of Rubber Comforters and 
Thumb Sucking. 

The effects of adenoids and enlarged ton- 
sils on the health of school children. 

The Care of the Child’s Teeth. 

Taking naps out of doors. 


TEXT BOOKS. 


“The Care and Feeding of Children,” by 
Dr. Emmett L. Holt. Putnam & Sons, New 
York, $1.00. 

“Short Talks With Young Mothers,” by 
Dr. Charles Gilmore Kerley. Putnam & 
Sons, New York, $1.00. 

“Civics and Health,” by Dr. William H. 
Allen. Ginn & Co., Boston, $1.00. 

“Adolescence,” by Dr. G. Stanley Hall. 

“Child Hygiene Department,” CH1Lp-WEL- 
FARE MAGAZINE, by Dr. Helen C. Putriam. 

“American Baby Magazine,” No. 1 Mad- 
ison avenue, New York city. 

Pamphits and bulletins issued by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Loan papers prepared by Mothers’ Con- 
gress, Loan and Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. iF 
THE ORGANIZATION OF A SCHOOL 

FOR MOTHERS. 


Its teachers should be a doctor, a grad- 
uate nurse and the school principal. Its 
pupils. should be the mothers of young 
babies and school children. All members 
should be enrolled; classes should be held 
regularly every week, and the attendance 
of these classes should be regular. 
Mothers should bring their babies and 
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young children regularly to be examined 
by a doctor. The nurse should be at the 
school at a given hour every day, where 
she may be reached by the mothers, if nec- 
essary. The nurse should visit the mothers 
in their homes if they so desire. 


PLACE OF MEETING. 


The place of meeting of the school for 
mothers should be in some municipal build- 
ing, either the school house, health depart- 
ment or court house. It may be held in 
the club room, casino or hotel of the town. 

7. 


EQUIPMENT. 


The equipment of the school should con- 
sist of a weight scale, weight charts, 
physical records charts, text books of in- 
structions to mothers on infant hygiene. 


COST. 


Salary for graduate nurse. 

Dector’s services. 

Room rent. 

Equipment. 

The room may usually be obtained free of 
charge, if it is held in a city building or 
in a public building. Many doctors are glad 
to give this public service free of charge. 
The cost of equipment is very slight. The 
main expense is the nurse’s salary. The 
nurse should be well paid in order to se- 
cure the services of the best grade, as the 
work demands a nurse of sunerior ability, 
and no other should be allowed to under- 
take the work. The expense of the school 
for mothers may be met by asking a small 
yearly tuition fee. It may be supported 
by the Department of Health and Edu- 
cation of your town, by a private fund given 
by some public-spirited citizen, or by some 
organization, at the mothers’ club of the 
town. 


RESULTS TO BE EXPECTED. 


A fow infant death rate, fewer epidemics 
or contagious diseases; healthy babies; 


ATTRACTIVE YEAR-BOOKS State and 


AND PROGRAMS. 


strong school children, and a_ higher 
standard of sanitation in the town. 


WHAT A SCHOOL FOR MOTHERS IS. 


The Child Hygiene Committee was or- 
ganized to be of practical and daily heip 
to the young mother before and after the 
birth of her child. There has never been 
any institution where mothers could get 
regular systematic instruction in the care 
of themselves and their young babies. As 
the raising of an infant is a science and 
one of the most difficult tasks in life, the 
ignorance in regard to it is resulting in the 
needless deaths of one-sixth of the babies 
born in the United States before they reach 
one year of age. 

The Schools for Mothers which the Child 
Hygiene Committee has conducted in sev- 
eral cities and towns during the past year 
are in charge of paid trained nurses, who 
visit the mothers in their homes. The 
classes are taught by physicians and nurses 
specializing in the care of babies. They 
are held usually in the public school build- 
ings, after schcol hours. The mothers bring 
their babies with them once a week. The 
doctors or nurse weigh and examine the 
babies, and give each mother individual in- 
struction in its care and feeding. 

Where mothers attend regularly the im- 
provement in their babies is astounding. 
The birth rate of the babies thus cared 
for last year in New York city was less 
than one in fifty, as against a general in- 
fant death rate of more than one in seven. 

Books, papers and lectures are good. but 
they are not enough. The mothers need 
practical and individual help. 

If all the mothers of the Mothers’ Con- 
gress could have seen the groups of healthy 
babies and happy mothers at the end of the 
summer in these schools, thev would make 
it their special duty to see that no mother 
in their town was unable to have such les- 
sons and care. 


MOTHERS! THE LIVES OF BABIES 
ARE IN YOUR HANDS. 


So many attractive 


local mothers’ 


programs of 
circles have 


come to the President’s desk during the 


past month that it indicates a widespread 
growth of opportunity fer mothers to learn of methods which will help them 


‘in the training of children. 


The Texas Congress, the Rhode Island Congress, 
the Utah Congress, the Haddonfield Mothers’ 


Circle, the Mothers’ Club of 


Huntingdon, Indiana, are among those which deserve favorable mention. 
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Importance of Work for Children 


By ELI M. RAPP, Superintendent of Schools 


There has been more cruelty prac- 
ticed against the dumb and innocent 
child under the guise of education 
than the world has yet dreamed of. 
We have talked long enough in our 
schools of the dignity of work. It is 
high time that we were acquainting 
our children with the real means of 
becoming dignified by such a perform- 
ance. It is only in the schools that 
learning is divorced from doing. 
School teaching is the only profession 
in which our theoretical knowledge is 
not gathered for the sake of applica- 
tions. Actual physical work is at the 
bottom of the advancement of each 
generation of successful business men. 
No nation and no generation of peo- 
ple have attained success who have 
not come up through the struggle of 
physical effort. The one lost man in 
the crisis of financial reverse is the 
man who does not know how to do 
anything with his hands. Knowledge 
apart from the power to use it is 
worthless. Knowledge is not power, 
but the application of knowledge to 
productive and worthy ends is power. 
I consider manual and vocational 
training the best truant officer a 
school system can employ. All cor- 
rective institutions find that their most 
valuable agent to the boy’s reform is 
some useful form of handicraft. The 
manual arts are the best cure for 
truancy. They are even better in pre- 
vention than in reform. Judge Ben 
Lindsay tells of a delinquent boy who 
asked him: “Say, Judge, can’t a kid 
get an education learning to be a 
plumber’s helper?” He was com- 
mitted to a reform school. Why must 
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a boy commit a crime in order to get 
the training his muscles are hunger- 
ing for? A little chap was found de- 
liberately throwing stones at windows 
that he might be sent to a_ school 
“where they make things.” It is dan- 
gerous to attempt to educate a live 
boy with no reference to the voca- 
tional. I believe in hand-work in the 
elementary school, from the kinder- 
garten up. All schools, both city and 
country, must give more attention to 
mechanical and home-making voca- 
tional work. Consider for a moment 
the agencies which the modern feel- 
ing of responsibility for the child 
brings into cooperative guardianship 
around the third grade boy who 
wishes to play truant. Here they 
are: 

The truant officer, the factory in- 
spector, the probation officer, the 
charity worker, the sociologist, the 
social settlement worker, the woman’s 
club, the teacher, the principal and the 
humanitarian—all these to make one 
boy stay in the third grade. And yet 
he slips through the meshes of the 
educational system, and escapes to his 
true school—the street. The average 
boy has more ingenuity and more 
energy than the school in its present 
organization can use, an ingenuity and 
energy Certain to be destructive unless 
we can make them constructive. If 
the money spent on restraint, con- 
straint, reformation, were turned over 
into the school funds and expended on 
prevention, children and communities 
would be immeasurably the better 
therefor. If the money which has 
been spent in the country schools for 
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grammatical, mathematical, anatom- 
ical and other diabolical charts had 
been spent for kits of tools, work 
benches, etc., the country boy’s lot to- 
day might be envied by his more for- 
tunate city cousin. District schools 
should be required to maintain experi- 
mental gardens, and to instruct in the 
simple science of gardening, farming, 
horticulture, breeding of seed and 
plants, etc. A school garden is prac- 
tical. A live teacher will get more 
out of it than a dead one. Something 
is done, and can be done. A start is 
being made in my county. To wait 
until all the teaching force is ready is 
to do nothing. 

My greatest longing is for an as- 
sistant who shall be supervisor of 


If I 


manual training and agriculture. 


can get such an assistant, not a man 
to sit in the office and keep books, 
but a field man who believes in coun- 
try boys and girls, he will do much to 
bring about a new era with reference 
to the improvement of country schools 


in “Alt Barricks.” 
farmer, years ago, homesteaded a 
beautiful farm out in Kansas. The 
first and second years were fat years. 
The third spring he planted as usual 
and his heart was full of hope. After 
awhile he noticed that they hadn’t any 
rain for several weeks. The corn gave 
notice that if it didn’t get water it 
would stop growing. He grew dis- 
couraged, and worry worked fine lines 
about his eyes and over his forehead. 
He neglected the plow, for he knew 
it was bad to cultivate when the land 


A Pennsylvania 


was dry. Why he knew this never 
occurred to him. Indeed, it was a 
question that did not admit of reason- 
ing. It was self-evident. And so the 
plow rusted, and the team rusted, 
while the man’s heart shriveled and 
his tongue stammered over words that 
would have made his old Methodist 
mother writhe in her grave. And all 
this time the corn was beckoning to 
him to till the soil, to cultivate, to stir, 
to put a blanket of fine dust over its 
feet, to keep the moisture in the 
ground, and not let it go off on fairy 
rides to the sun. 

Good homes are the true founda- 
tions of a nation’s greatness. Schools 
should stand side by side with the 
homes, not supplant them. United 
they should work for the welfare of 
the nation. This yielding up of func- 
tions by the home not only weakens 
the home, but undermines the nation’s 
strength. The nation must stand. 
They may not be able to control the 
individual homes and say what the 
parents must do, but the schools are 
State institutions, and for the safety 
and continuance of the State, and of 
the nation, it must exert its power 
over the schools to produce good citi- 
zenship. The training that the home 
neglects to give, or is unable to give, 
can be delegated to the school. 
Through the school we can reach the 
home by means of the children, and 
many homes may be awakened to a 
sense of their neglected duties. A 
union of the interests of the home and 
school is conducive to the best inter- 
ests of the child. 


+ 





Department of Child-Hygiene 


Edited by HELEN C. PUTNAM, A.B., M.D. 
CLEAN SCHOOLHOUSES 


The Standard of Healthfulness for Schoolhouses should be that of the Best-kept Homes 


Last year, in our discussion of the 
prevention of school fatigue, we spoke 
in the November MaGazinE of the in- 
jurious effects of dusty, dry, over- 
heated air in schoolrooms. Those 
two pages are much too little for 
mothers—conscientious mothers—on 
this extremely important matter of 
healthful schools. 

Various clubs have taken up the 
subject; also the Department of Sci- 
ence Instruction of the National Edu- 
cation Association has appointed a 
committee on the sanitary care of 
school premises, with an advisory 
committee of experts in sanitation. 

If mothers this year agitate for 
clean schoolhouses, and if this com- 
mittee does solid work. undoubtedly 
improvements will be secured. 

The law that compels children to 
attend school must keep the school as 
clean and wholesome as the best-kept 
homes from which it takes them. 
Otherwise the school becomes a place 
where contagious, nose, throat and 
lung diseases are contracted, where 
the nervous system and the functions 
of the body, all of which are con- 
trolled by the nervous system, are in- 
jured. As plants that are starved and 
badly placed when seedlings do not 
mature, or are inferior to those given 
plenty of sunlight, water and fresh 
air, so these children in dirty school- 
houses help increase the number of 
ailing grown-ups, and their children 
are born less vigorous than they might 
have been with sturdy parents. 


There are few things more illogical 
—it would be a huge joke if it were 
not so terribly tragic—than for a gov- 
ernment to collect all sorts and con- 
ditions of children away from their 
mothers, in public buildings cared for 
by ordinary working men (rarely 
women) without training in either 
housekeeping or health methods. 

No good housewives have the dusty, 
dirty floors and bad smells with which 
the government shuts up children and 
teachers. Women, even though “nat- 
urally” house-cleaners, are being more 
and more often trained for their mis- 
sion ; nurses in their schools, others in 
schools for home economics or do- 
mestic science, or perhaps in technical, 
industrial or trade schools. Even in 
colleges and universities training for 
home-making is coming to its own 
and is being granted degrees as is 
done in courses designed more espe- 
cially for men. 

But those who have “kept house’ 
for several hundred million of chil- 
dren at school have been and are, for 
the most part, untrained, and little 
educated men appointed by other men 
likewise ignorant of sanitation and 
housewifery, and therefore not judges 
of janitors’ efficiency. The plea that 
all concerned meant well or mean well 
lessens in no smallest degree the evil 
effects of unsanitary conditions on 
children and teachers. 

It has happened chiefly because 
schools “are in politics,” and our par- 


tizan politics, based on “majority 
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rule,” long ago adopted the slogan, 
“To the victor belongs the spoils.” 
This means that one way of reward- 
ing supporters is for successful can- 
didates to secure them appointments 
to positions; school janitors, for ex- 
ample, often being appointed for their 
party loyalty rather than for qualifi- 
cations in santary care of the en- 
vironment of children—our “neglected 
national asset.” More than one has 
argued like the janitor of whom an 
ex-principal told me, “You can’t put 








me out. Others have tried it and 
failed. Senator — got me this 
place.” 


There are other calls on the moth- 
ers of the nation as great, but none 
greater than this to keep schoolhouses 
as wholesome as the best homes. It 
has much to do with morals and suc- 
cess in life. Clear heads to judge 
what is right and wrong, or what 
makes for prosperity or for failure 
depend largely on healthy bodies. 

The death rate from tuberculosis is 
considerably higher among teachers 
than among all other workers to- 
gether; is higher than in any other 
profession. Tuberculosis has _ been 
found after death among more than 
half the children examined who die 
from diphtheria, scarlet fever and 
other diseases, tuberculosis not being 
suspected. The X-ray and tuberculin 
test have discovered latent tubercu- 
losis in nearly half the delicate chil- 
dren that have been thus examined. 
These are more likely to succumb to 
other diseases, having this latent, and 
this is likely to start up actively as 
the result of other diseases or any 
cause which lessens the general heal.h 
and resisting power. All who have 


studied the subject agree that schools 
are often ‘the cause of nervous 
troubles, pallor and too great fatigue 
among children and teachers. 

It has to be admitted that schools 
as now managed are not as whole- 
some as they should and can be. 
Since dusty, vitiated air and overheat- 
ing are known to be common factors 
in tuberculosis and nervous disorders, 
mothers’ help is needed in bring’ng 
about the day of clean, well-aired and 
sweet-smelling schools. 

The fault does not lie with janitors. 
If working men (or women) with 
present qualifications can get posi- 
tions that bring in from $700 to $3,0c0 
a year, which our cities usually pay 
janitors, naturally they take it. The 
voters and the mothers have not yet 
insisted on efficient care-takers and 
clean schoolhouses. 

Neither is the fault with the teach- 
ers. Institutions training general 
teachers rarely give them practice in 
school sanitation, and rarely even set 
them good examples; also the govern- 
ing boards of schools usually permit 
them to merely report faulty condi- 
tions; they must not be more active 
in improving them. Housekeepers 
know that it requires constant “fol- 
lowing up” of unskilled workers to 
secure the details of cleanliness and 
temperature on which hea'th depends. 
Thus the teacher must “nag” the prin- 
cipal and “tell on” the janitor, jeop- 
ardizing her position that she has no 
political power to defend. Teachers 
and children are usually helpless, “be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea,” in 
this matter. 

Wyoming, Utah 


Colorado, and 


Idaho, the four States where women 
have equal political authority’ with 
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men, we should expect to be leaders 
in this that is peculiarly the business 
of the mother sex—clean school 
homes for children. Such are en- 
tirely possible. I have seen a very 
few. 

If these equal-suffrage States are 
providing them they fully demon- 
strate the worth of the ballot in the 
hands of women. If they continue a 
standard of cleanliness inferior to that 


of well-kept homes, the standard of 
men who are not housekeepers, they 
are throwing away a “golden oppor- 
tunity” for women’s citizenship, in 
addition to overlooking the welfare of 
children. This social service is more 
important and more convincing than 
portraits on the school walls. 

Next month we will discuss in some 
detail the cleaning of floors of school- 
houses. 


Child Study: A Definite Course in Reading 


By WILLIAM A. McKEEVER.: 


There is offered below a few of the 
first numbers of a possible series of 
home reading texts for those inter- 
ested in child-study. Each number of 
the series is selected on account of 
its special fitness to impart some 
needed lesson. It is recommended 
that the books be secured in the order 
named, as a rule, although a few of 
them may be omitted for reasons that 
will appear. 

1. “The Psychology of Child De- 
velopment,” by Irving King, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, $1.00. This is 
a fundamental work, and will be 
found especially serviceable as an in- 
troduction to child-study. The seri- 
ous reader cannot fail to receive 
great profit from its lessons. 

2. “The Care of the Child,” by 
Mrs. Burton Chance, Penn Pub. Co., 
$1.00. A clear, specific, and valuable 
treatise on the subject named. The 
book provides for the physical care of 


the child most satisfactorily, giving 
concrete details of method and mate- 
rials for the ordinary child. 

3. “Youth,” by G. Stanley Hall, D. 
Appleton Company, New York City, 
N. Y., $1.50. This is a well-known 
work by a man who is perhaps the 
greatest authority of the age on child- 
study. This volume is a condensa- 
tion of the two-volume series under 
the title of “Adolescence.” No one 
who pretends to study childhood and 
adolescence systematically should be 
without this volume. 

4. “The Efficient Life,” by Dr. A. 
H. Gulick. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York, $1.20. This is a remark- 
ably clear and stimulating work on 
physical and mental hygiene. While 
it might not at.first seem directly re- 
lated to Child-Welfare, the reader 
will soon recognize the fact that it 
aids in the practical solution of many 
of the most vital problems relating to 
children. 


FN EE 



































Interior of Juvenile Detention House, Erie, Pa. Established July 2d, 1910 


The Detention House at Erie, Pa. 


The pleasant house provided by the County Commissioners of Erie for children whose 
cases are awaiting disposition by the Juvenile Court is a great contrast to the county jail, 
where formerly they were domiciled. The Erie Juvenile Court and Probation Association has 
worked earnestly to secure this Detention House, and is doing much to perfect the system of 
dealitg with juvenile offenders. 








The Solution of the City Problem 


By JOHN HAMILTON, Department of Agriculture 


The final solution of the city prob- 
lem is a piece of land. Until then 
year by year your purses will be 
drained, your labor will be required, 
your sympathies will be stirred, your 
energies will be expended in taking 
care of the city poor. When, on the 
other hand, every family owns and 
tills a piece of ground and self-support 
has thereby been secured, then per- 
sonal, political and social indepen- 
dence, the only guarantee of free gov- 
ernment that has been discovered since 
the world began, will be made a 
reality to the masses, and the tempta- 
tions to intemperance, extravagance 
and social vice, the three monumental 
evils of city life, will be in great de- 
gree removed. 


CHEAP TRANSPORTATION. 


Do you want to know how to go 
to work to do this? Let me tell you. 
Center your efforts for the next 
several years in securing cheap trans- 
portation for working people. Cheap 
and rapid transportation will make it 
possible for the city poor to do that 
which only the rich can now afford: 
make it possible for people with only 
an ordinary wage, $1.50 per day, to 
live 25 or 50 miles away and yet have 
their daily occupation in a city center ; 
to reach the city office, shop or store 
in ample time for work and then be 
back each afternoon to lend a hand 
in orchard, field or garden in culti- 
vating crops, crops that are to ensure 
them personal independence and an 
abundant supply of food. When 
this occurs extreme poverty will 
largely disappear, and _lockouts 
strikes, the walking delegate and the 
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vicissitudes of trade will have lost 
their terrors. 


Wuat Has BEEN ACCOMPLISHED. 


The practicability of the city poor 
aiding in their own support through 
the cultivation of a piece of land 
has been abundantly demonstrated 
in Philadelphia during the past thir- 
teen years. In 1897 the Philadelphia 
Vacant Lots Cultivation Association 
began its work of securing vacant lots 
of ground and dividing them up among 
the poorer families of the city to be 
utilized for growing food. In the 
first year twenty-seven acres were 
secured, and one hundred gardens 
were let out. The number of persons 
affected by these allotments was 528. 
The total product that year was six 
thousand dollars, an average of sixty 
dollars from every garden of one- 
fourth of an acre each. The total 
cost of the Association was $1,825.30, 
making an average cost of only $18.25 
to the contributors for each garden 
worked. 

Eleven years later the Associa- 
tion expended $5,876.98. Eight 
hundred allotments were made that 
year, and over four thousand per- 
sons were benefited. The workers 
raised $54,000 worth of vegetables, an 
average of $67.50, as the product of 
each garden. So for every dollar ex- 
pended by the Association the workers 
gave in self-support nine dollars’ 
worth of work. 

The superintendent, in referring to 
the benefits which this work contrib- 
utes, says: “Many of these people 
came out to the open fields or vacant 
lots in the spring looking so pale and 
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weak and emaciated that they seemed 
scarcely to have strength to walk. The 
women and children, who sometimes 
were the only workers on a plot, 
often looked so frail that one almost 
shrank from offering them an allot- 
ment lest they should not have suffi- 
cient strength to do the work. It made 
one feel as though he were guilty of 
a positive act of cruelty in permitting 
them to undertake it. But,” he con- 
tinues, “watch these families as they 
come and go; as the weather warms 
and the tender plants begin to put 
forth their tiny leaves. See the chil- 
dren romping, playing, laughing; see 
the bloom of health come back to the 
mother’s cheek, and note her quick, 
elastic step. See all this, and who will 
not agree that this exercise and open 
air are a much greater blessing to 
those who do the work than all the 
pecuniary profit derived from the 
produce that they have grown?” 

It is a very significant fact also that 
in 1903 over 60 per cent. of the gar- 
dens were given to persons over fifty 
years of age, and that when the lots 
were first awarded in 1897 there had 
from time to time to be taken back one 
in every five, owing to neglect on the 
part of the recipients to properly care 
for and cultivate the crop. Now, only 
one in two hundred is taken back, 
showing beyond any question the de- 
pendableness, faithfulness and effi- 
ciency of those who cultivate this land. 

Some of the stories told’ of those 
who are engaged in cultivating vacant 
lots are well worth taking a few mo- 
ments of your time simply to repeat. 
“A family consisting of a mother, and 
three children under fourteen years of 
age, made application for a half-acre 
garden in 1904. Besides supplying 


themselves with vegetables during the 
summer from this plot they put away 
for winter twelve bushels of potatoes, 
fifteen jars of tomatoes, seven quart 
jars of beets, five quart jars of string 
beans, eight quart jars of lima beans, 
six quart jars of corn, and six quart 
jars of peas. They sold in addition 
for cash $112.07 worth of produce. 
Ten dollars was the total cost to the 
original contributors in giving them 
this opportunity.” 

“An old grandfather, quite infirm, 
regained his health after three years 
of outdoor exercise in cultivating gar- 
den plots, and in the third year was 
able to grow and sell almost $500 
worth of produce from a one-acre 
field.” 

“A substitute mail-carrier, whose 
work for the postal department re- 
quired but little of his time and yielded 
but a meager income, came late in the 
season for a garden, saying it would 
no doubt help him to hold his position 
until he got on the regular force. The 
plots were already given out, but an- 
other gardener was prevailed on to di- 
vide. From a little more, than one- 
eighth of an acre, which was all that 
could be spared him, he made the fol- 
lowing sales, in addition to what he 
and his family used: Cucumbers, 
$3.60; beans, three kinds, $5.10; cab- 
bage, $2.25; turnips, $2.50; beets, 
$2.50; lettuce, $1.50; radishes, $3.50; 
tomatoes, $15.90; peppers, $1.90; 
pumpkins and squash, $1.40; sugar 
corn, $8.75; total, $47.90.” 

Instances of a similar character 
could be multiplied; these, however, 
are sufficient to illustrate what is be- 
ing done and to show the interest 
which this work creates on the part of 
the city poor. The success of the 
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movement in dollars and cents, without 
reference to its effect upon bodily 
health, fully justifies all of the expend- 
itures that have been made. But the 
full value and blessing of the experi- 
ment in providing pieces of land upon 
which the city poor have actually 
grown the crops that have done so 
much to re-establish broken health and 
to make them comparatively independ- 
ent when others were suffering for 
lack of food, can never be completely 
known. 


PROVIDE OPPORTUNITIES. 


The great, the fundamental princi- 
ple that underlies this effort and that 
should underlie all effort for human 
betterment, is in providing opportunity 
for self improvement in whatever di- 
rection that improvement or individual 
betterment may be needed. If the need 
is food, provide opportunity to earn it. 
If the need is better housing, provide 
better opportunity to secure it. Pro- 
vide the opportunity and then stimulate 
the individual to help himself. 

Someone has truly and concisely 
said that the only remedy for the evils 
of congestion is the abolition of con- 
gestion. Tiding a family over a day 
does not solve the problem of support 
for the 364 other days that are to fol- 
low. Nothing can do this but assured 
occupation at a living wage, and no 
such assurance is possible to be given 
except through the instrumentality of 
a piece of land. 

How shall this be done? Let those 
who now are taxed for the support and 
care of dependent sick and poor in the 
several cities of the United States com- 
bine and purchase large tracts of land, 
locating these tracts ten, fifteen or 
twenty miles from the boundaries that 


divide the city from the farming coun- 
try that lies around. Establish modern 
villages in all of these rural districts 
and to each home attach a piece of 
land; connect these model villages by 
trolley with the city system and oper- 
ate these lines at a cost that will enable 
the wage earner to pay his fare each 
day to and from his work. Rent or 
sell these village homes to city fam- 
ilies that are in need, and for a year 
or two provide an instructor who shall 
supervise the cultivation of the land, 
who shall designate the kind of crops 
that should be grown, and the method 
of treatment that should be observed. 
Place the very poor, the friendless, the 
homeless and the wholly dependent out 
upon larger tracts of land where they 
will be comfortably housed and fed and 
their labor be directed by skilled super- 
visors day by day and thus be taught to 
cultivate the various crops that are 
suited to the soil, the climate, and other 
conditions that prevail where they are 
grown. These dependent persons 
should be encouraged as rapidly as pos- 
sible to purchase or rent small tracts 
of land for themselves, to be operated 
and cultivated as their own. Fill the 
country for miles around with villages 
such as these, and scatter the depend- 
ent people of the congested and fever- 
breeding cities out in country homes, 
and the city problem, the problem of 
human betterment and future inde- 
pendence for the submerged masses 
who now are, in hopeless poverty in 
city slums wil] be sanely and forever 
solved. 

Authority for city governments to 
make appropriations for this work 
would seem to be as ample as that 
under which they now act in similar 
directions. The purchase of land for 
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such a purpose is not essentially dif- 
ferent from buying it for use as a city 
park. To erect homes upon it from 
which a moderate rental would be re- 
ceived or that may be sold to their 
occupants at a reasonable rate is cer- 
tainly more remunerative as an invest- 
ment than to maintain a park for re- 
creation; to grade it, plant it out in 
trees and shrubbery, construct summer 
houses, erect fountains, excavate for 
lakes, maintain zoological collections, 
or botanical gardens for plants, all for 
free use by city people. 

The construction of a trolley and its 
operation of cheap lines of transpor- 
tation are not more expensive or less a 
necessity than to lay out, build and 
maintain a street, erect a bridge over a 
river or a tunnel under it for free use 
by the traveling public. 

The same authority that permits ex- 
penditures in these directions is suff- 
cient to permit the purchase of land 
outside of city bounds for the erec- 
tion of homes, and to authorize the 
operation of cheaps lines of transpor- 
tation from the city to those homes. 
The advantage is greatly in favor of 
the last investment since besides pro- 
viding for the support of many city 
poor who are now dependent, it re- 
turns in cash to the city treasury a 
large proportion, if, not the entire 
amount, of that which it invests. 


Stupy AGRICULTURE. 


May I, in closing, make another sug- 
gestion to the members of this widely 
known and most distinguished club? 
You are organized for aiding in the 
betterment of women in their life and 
work in this city so appropriately 
named. Has it occurred to you that 
you could do much to beget a desire 
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for rural life if you were to show your 
sisterly love by exhibiting the beauty 
of that life and extolling its advantages 
before the discouraged and struggling 
families in your midst whose days are 
one continued anxiety to meet the 
weekly rent, and secure a supply of 
daily bread? Many of you have had 
visions and can and do tell these peo- 
ple of “the land that is fairer than 
day.” How many can describe as well 
the sweet fields that “stand dressed in 
living green,” and that lie this side the 
swelling flood? Can tell of the life 
that now is out amid country scenes, 
scenes that charm and delight all 
whose eyes have been opened to re- 
ceive their sight; of a life that supplies 
fcod in abundance to famishing men 
and women, brings hope and health 
to the discouraged and diseased, gives 
courage to those who are ready to 
faint, and delivers from oppression the 
human souls that have all their lifetime 
been in bondage to those unmerciful 
and unrelenting taskmakers, poverty, 
crime and debt. 

Might it not inspire and equip you 
for better service if you were to take 
up the systematic study of the coun- 
try question—go back to school, not 
to the college or seminary where your 
daughters go, but to a school which 
you organize for yourselves, at which 
country problems are discussed and 
where methods of country living are 
taught by experts in agricultural sci- 
ence and household art. Allow me to 
say to those of you who may have prej- 
udices against that which savors of 
the soil, that it is getting to be as 
fashionable for city ladies to study ag- 
ricultural science as it has been in the 
past to join classes in music or in 
painting, or to seek to win supremacy 
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in that important modern occupation of 
fashionable women known as bridge 
whist. 

I have a friend who for a number 
of years has made his living by teach- 
ing agriculture to women in the parlors 
of Fifth Avenue, New York. Horses, 
dogs, poultry, birds and flowers, all 
are of interest to every woman who 
cares for animals or appreciates the 
fragrance of a fine bouquet. A coun- 
try home surrounded by noble trees, 
smooth-shorn lawns, well-kept hedges, 
gravel walks, rare shrubbery, beds of 
flowers, rich meadows, clear streams, 
and a wide expanse of view ought to 
be, and usually are, the dream of every 
cultivated woman who longs for quiet 
nerves, and heart-refreshing and soul- 
elevating pleasures here below. 

Meet in your study club and listen 
to the magic story of a Burbank as he 
talks of the transformations of worth- 
less fruits into delicious food for men. 
Hear some modern Solomon tell of 
plents, from the great trees in the Cali- 
veras grove to the tiniest lichen that 
grows upon the wall. Have some 
Agassiz tell of animal life from those 
that mark the boundary between the 
kingdoms of animals and plants to the 
great monsters that roamed the earth 
in pre-historic days. Have ex- 
pert teachers describe the wonders that 
science now has found in earth, in air 
and sea, and then tell me whether any- 
thing that the most sensational the- 
atre has played or the modern opera 
has sung is more soul-inspiring or per- 
manently helpful in meeting life’s 
problems that you are here to solve 
than the study of nature’s methods, the 
marvelous work of Almighty God in 
providing for the physical and spiritual 
sustenance and welfare of the race. 


The best literature of to-day is in 
nature study books. The most at- 
tractive novels no longer portray the 
impossible loves and hates and tragical 
adventures of men and women, but 
they tell the story of Black Beauty, or 
chronicle the lives of “Wild Animals 
that T have Known.” If you have not 
already done so, clear your tables of 
the sensational trash that litters so 
many homes, and fill your shelves with 
studies about the wonderful creations 
of Almighty God, as we see them look- 
ing up to us for recognition along 
every country path, or silently answer- 
ing our salutation as we speak their 
names and greet them by ‘the way. 

When you have become inspired 
with love for rural occupations and 
rural scenes, then tell others how you 
feel until they too come to wish for 
the quiet comfort of the “simple life” 
and for the transcendent beauty of 
woodland, field and sky; tell despond- 
ent mothers, anxious for the welfare 
of their children, about a region where 
each can have a cottage of her own in- 
side of whose doors the cry of hunger 
unappeased is never heard, and where 
eviction for unpaid rent will never 
again cast her out with nowhere to 
lay her head. 

What nobler philanthropy can en- 
gage the efforts of city women who are 
well-to-do than to endeavor to secure 
comfortable rural homes into which 
the poor and helpless, the unfortunate 
and the unemployed who now throng 
our city streets may come and find 
shelter, food and opportunity for con- 
tinued self-support, where self-repect 
can be again restored and children 
reared to become the comfort of pa- 
rental hearts and in future years hon- 
ored citizens of the State? 
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A Message to Mothers and Parents’ Circles 


The following resolution was pre- 
sented at Denver by Mrs, David ©. 
Mears and formally carried: 

“That Founder’s Day be observed 
in every circle on February 17 of 
each year, when the work of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers shall be 
presented and a voluntary offering 
made.” 

I hope the above-mentioned date 
will be observed in every club and 
a brief program given embodying the 
work of the National Congress of 
Mothers. The following are sug- 
gested programs: 

“How the National Congress was 
Founded.” “Sketch of Mrs. Theo- 
dore Birney, the Founder.’ Paper: 
“The Power of Organized Mother- 
hood to Benefit Humanity.” Mrs. 
Schoff’s (President’s Report) Denver 
meeting. 

The report of the first meeting of 
the National Congress of Mothers. 
which is for sale at a nominal price 
by the Congress, will contain material 


for a program for “Founder’s Day” 
and a brief sketch of Mrs. Theodore 
3irney may be obtained by address- 
ing the National office, 806 Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 

At the close of such a meeting 
when the aims and purposes of the 
National Congress have been set forth 
a voluntary contribution of ten cents 
per capita may be asked of each 
mother present, five cents of which is 
retained in the local treasury for local 
use and five cents to be sent to the 
National Treasurer (Mrs. L. K. Gill- 
son Willmette), thus making the club 
an affiliated club of the National Con- 
ress. 
This is one of the most successful 
ways of accomplishing affiliation. 

It is always desirable that the work 
of the National be brought before 


ya 


each club at least once each year. 
This may be done on “Founder's 
Day.” 


H. M. HEFFERAN, 
Chairman. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES OF NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


To raise the standards of home life. 


To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 


To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportuni- 
ties to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
coéperate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the im- 
pressionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and 


criminals. 


To use systematic, earnest effort to this end, through the formation of Mothers’ Clubs 
in every Public School and elsewhere; the establishment of Kindergartens, and laws which 
will adequately care for neglected and dependent children, in the firm belief that united 
concerted work for little children will pay better than any other philanthropic work that 


can be done. 


To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches child- 
hood in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to codéperate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be 
tried in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special 
officers, whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of 


confirm, the child in evil ways. 


To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 
To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blame- 


less, dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which 


will so 


speedily reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institutions 
for correction and reform. 

he work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to 
become a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which 
can only be attained through the individual homes. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 


fifteenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. 


editorial board earnestly 
complying with this rule. 


ask 


CALIFORNIA. 


The Board of Education and the Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations Federation are plan- 
ning a novel school at Utah street this year, 
that of practical homemaking. Already the 
many Russian Children and others who 
study here have acquired practical knowl- 
edge of the care of children and babies 
through the Day Nursery. The Board of 
Education will now build two small bunga- 
lows adjoining the school building. Pro- 
fessor Francis and Mr. Wwinn have already 
approved the plans, which call for a living- 
room and bedroom in one bungalow, a din- 
ing room, kitchen and screened porch in 
the other. In the screen porch will be 
placed two stationary washtubs, and the 
two buildings will be simply but tastefully 
furnished as an American home. A spe- 
cial instructor is to be secured, and mem- 
bers of the Federation will also take 
charge of the work. 


At the Utah street school there are many 
fourteen-year-old girls still in the first 
grade, with no possibility of their ever re- 
ceiving any more public schooling than they 
may acquire here. 

For this reason it is intended they shall 
be taught practical, neat, easy ways of 
housework and thus grow to know, and 
from their knowledge disseminate to their 
elders, American methods. 

On Mondays the girls will be taught to 
_wash, Tuesday to iron and on Wednresday 
to bake. Thursday will be given to sweep- 
ing and dusting in the morning, and 
throughout the afternoon the girls will re- 
ceive their parents, members of the Federa- 
tions or other callers. Friday will be given 
to baking and regular housework, leaving 
the bungalow in excellent order for the 
next class of girls which will receive in- 
struction the next week. Members of the 
Parent-Teachers’ Committee in charge of 
the Dav Nursery and who will also super- 
vise the Hore. are: Mrs. E. B. Maple, 
chairman: “Vrs, Hervey Trowbridge. Mrs. 
P.O Pavd, Mrs, J. E. Williams and Mrs. 
J. L. Harris. 


The Mothers’ Congress in Los Anveles 
has just held a harvest festival and baby 
show, in which 600 babies were. registered. 
The festival was given to raise monev to 
carry on the work of the Congress. The 
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The 


the attention of every press chairman to the necessity of 


attendance was very large. Prizes were 
given to the mothers with the largest fam- 
ily, to the prettiest twins and to the pretti- 
est babies over and under six months old. 


COLORADO. 


The Denver Circle of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers is ready to begin the 
winter's work. <A splendid program has 
been arranged for the year and regular 
meetings will be held the first Friday of 
each month, with a lecture. These lectures 
will be followed at an interval of a week 
by a parlor meeting for discussion. The 
Denver Circle numbers close to three hun- 
dred members, and the meetings are well 
attended. The following is the program: 

October 7—Social Selection and Survival, 
Prof. G. R. Miller, of the State Normal 
School. 

November 4—Social Adjustment of Chil- 
dren, Prof. G. R. Miller. 

December 2—Religion of Children, Prof. 
G. R. Miller. 

December 30—Children’s Stories, Mrs. 
Edw. P. Costigan. Mothers are requested to 
bring their children to this meeting, which 
will be followed by a social hour. 

February 3—Prof. Clark, of Chicago Uni- 
versity; subject later. 

November 3—Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Dr. Hillis 
will be heard in a course of six lectures 
under the auspices of the Denver Circle. 

April 7—Mrs. Sanford Bell. 

May 5—Symposium and annual election 
of officers. 

FLORENCE W. ALDRICH, 
Chairman Press Committee. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Executive Board of the C. C. M. 
held its first. meeting for the year at the 
New Haven Colonial Inn, Woodmont, Sep- 
tember 20, I910, with an attendance of 
twenty. 

The meeting, under the efficient leader- 
shin of our new President, Mrs. B. L. Mott, 
of New Haven, proved a most enthusiastic 
one. 

Connecticut has assumed as her share of 
the national debt $100. this sum to be made 
up by local clubs. _Renorts fromthe vari- 
ous committees were very encourasing. Tt 
was voted to adopt as a “State Pin” one 
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bearing the design of the Connecticut 
seal,” with the letters C. C. M. engraved 
thereon. A committee of three were ap- 
pointed by the President to determine upon 
a suitable certificate for life members of 
the C. C. M. After lunch, a very interest- 
ing report from the National Convention, 
held in Denver, was given by Mrs. Mac- 
Donald, of Hartford. 

Mrs. MacDonald was appointed State Or- 
ganizer, an office which has been waiting 


some time for just the proper person to 
fill it. 


INDIANA. 


The latest circle of mothers to join the 
Congress in Indiana is the Froebel Club, in 
Butler, of which Mrs. Hayden Grayston is 
President. The mothers have engaged a 
kindergartner to take care of the children 
during the meetings of the mothers. This 
is the second circle in Butler which has 
been organized for child study and which 
has joined the National Congress of Moth- 
ers. 


IOWA. 


The Iowa Congress of Mothers hold 
their biennial Novémber 1 and 2 in Des 
Moines. Mrs. Watts, the State President, 
is completing arrangements for the proram, 
which includes Mrs. Frederic Schoff. Presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Mothers, 
and Mrs. William Hefferan, chairman of 
the National Parent-Teacher Department. 

During the past three years the annual 
meetings have been held in conjunction with 
the meetings of the Iowa Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, affording visiting mothers an oppor- 
tunity of hearing leading educators on vari- 
ous subjects. 

This year the biennial is to be held im- 
mediately preceding the convention of the 
Teachers’ Association, of which our Con- 
gress is a section. This section will con- 
duct a Round Table, under the leadership 
of Mrs. S. R. Miles, of Mason City, at which 
time Mrs. Hefferan will speak on the par- 
ent-teacher work. 

Dr. Margaret V. Clark, of Waterloo, 
well known in educational and social circles 
throughout the state, will speak at the bi- 
ennial on Social Hygiene. The City Union 
of Mothers, at Des Moines, will entertain 
the visiting delegates. 

At the last meeting of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association, the Mothers’ Con- 
gress and Parent-Teacher Association of 
this state was given the recognition that all 
such organizations merit, that of becoming 
a constituent part of the Association by 
vote of its Executive Committee. This year 
we are tendered the courtesy of the ex- 
penses of a speaker for our program. 
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Attesting the value and precedence gained 
by affiliation, we have been able to secure 
some of our most capable school men 
to take part on our program. When con- 
servative school men, who have held posi- 
tions as Superintendents in our leading 
cities for upwards of twenty years, recog- 
nize the value of this work, we wonder 
just how long we must wait for the Super- 
intendents and teachers in smaller towns 
and the rural districts to fall in line. The 
Northeastern Teachers’ Meeting will be 
held in Mason City, October 13, 14 and 15, 
at which time a Parent-Teachers’ Round 
Table will be held. A report will be given 
in next issue. 


NEW JERSEY 


The Annual Meeting will be held Novem- 
ber I1 and 12, to10, at Orange, New Jersey, 
at Woman’s Club of Orange. 

Mothers, fathers, teachers and all inter- 
ested in the development of children will 
be heartily welcome. 

The following addresses will be given: 

“Some Reminiscences,” by Mrs. Edwin 
C. Grice, Honorary President of the New 
Jersey Congress of Mothers; “The Twenti- 
eth Century’s Vicious Circle,” by Dr. Rob- 
ert N. Willson: “Child Clay,” by Dr. Scott 
Nearing; “The National Congress of 
Mothers,” by Mrs. Frederic Schoff, of Phil- 
adelphia, President of National Congress of 
Mothers. 

By-Law III.—Section 1.—Parents’ Asso- 
ciations, Mothers’ Clubs, and Home or 
Child Study Departments of other clubs 
may become members of both the New Jer- 
sey Congress of Mothers and the National 
Congress of Mothers by the payment of ten 
cents per capita to the State Treasurer, one- 
half to be sent to the Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Congress. Each club is entitled to 
send to state meetings its President, or her 
representative, and one delegate for every 
ten members. 

Section 3.—Anv club other than the above 
may affiliate with the State Congress by 
the payment of $3.00 annually and be en- 
titled to send two delegates to all state 
meetings. ; 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 

Names of delegates should be sent to 
the chairman of the Credentials Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Arthur J. Collins, Moorestown, 
N. J., before November 3, whereupon proper 
credential cards will be mailed them. 

Officers, delegates and individual mem- 
bers will be entertained, and should send 
their names before November 7 to Mrs. 
C. B. Yardley, 332 William street, East 
Orange, N. J. 

All delegates and individual members will 
be entertained by The Woman’s Club of: 
Orange at luncheon on Saturday and are 
to send their names not later than Novem- 
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ber 9 to Mrs. C. B. Yardley, 332 William 
street, East Orange, N. J. 

Pennsylvania R. R. trains will leave West 
23d street, New York, at 9.25 A. M.; arrive 
at Newark 9.56 A. M.; leave Newark at 
4.27 P. M.; arrive in New York 5.00 P. M. 

Leave Philadelphia (Broad Street), 8.20 
A. M.; arrive in Newark 10.07 A. M.; re- 
turning, leave Newark 4.28 P. M.; arriving 
in Philadelphia 6.10 P. M. 

At P. R. R. Station in Newark take 
trolley marked Orange or West Orange, 
stopping at Prospect Street. The Woman’s 
Club of Orange is a short half block from 
there. 

Mrs. THomAs B. Hotmes, President. 

Trenton, N. J. 

Mrs. J. Linton ENGLE, Cor. Secy, 

Haddonfield, N. J. 


OHIO. 


CHILD WELFARE IN HOME, SCHOOL AND STATE. 
SEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OHIO CON- 
GRESS OF MOTHERS, NOVEMBER I, 2, 3, 
CONNEAUT, OHIO. 


There will be greetings from the local 
Mothers Circles, the churches and the 
schools. Mrs. C. W. McCleery, President 
Ohio Congress, will respond. Mr. H. C. 
Muckley, Assistant Superintendent of 
Cleveland schools, will speak on “Conserva- 
tion in Education,“ “The Larger Use of 
School Buildings” and “How Mothers’ Clubs 
Can Assist in the Work,” by Mrs. A. E. 
Hyre; “Household Economics,’ Mrs. Jane 
Howard; “Progress in Child Study,” Miss 
Louise Kohler; “Exalted Womanhood,” 
Prof. Menner. Election of officers. 

The Conneaut members of the Congress 
will provide lodging and breakfast for del- 
egates. 


OREGON. 


The annual meeting of the Oregon Con- 
gress of Mothers was held October 19, in 
Portland. 

The constitution was revised to conform 
with the National. Twelve committees have 
been organized in conformity with the na- 
tional committees, and every member of 
them has promised to help. Mrs. Robert H. 
Tate is President. Since the delegates re- 
turned from Denver they have been a great 
inspiration, and many plans have been made 
to extend and strengthen the work for child 
welfare in Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers 
will meet in Chester, Pa., November 3, 4, 5. 

The New Century Club of Chester will 
give a reception to the Congress from 
4 to 6, Thursday, November 3. 

Greetings will be given by Hon. D. M. 
Johnson, Mayor; Mrs. T. B. Luckie, 


President of the New Century Club. Mrs. 
George K. Johnson, President of the Con- 
gress, will respond. Mrs. E. A. Yarnall 
will give a report of the National Congress 
at Denver. Mrs. Schoff will send a mes- 
sage on “The World’s Awakening to the 
Importance of Family Education.” Mrs. 
Charles G. Mercer, chairman Baby Saving 
Work by Mothers’ Congress in 19th Ward, 
Philadelphia, will tell of the work accom- 
plished. 

The chairman of Domestic Science, Mrs. 
A. B. Scott, will demonstrate a four-course 
meal. Dr. Arthur Holmes gives an address 
on “The Influence of Heredity and 
Environment in the Formation of Char- 
acter.” 

A joint meeting of parents and teachers 
will be held Saturday, November 5. Ad- 
dresses by Dr. Francis B. Brandt, Principal 
School of Pedagogy; Mr. Thomas S. Cole, 
Superintendent of schools, Chester; Mr. 
Walter Leroy Smith, Malden, Mass.; Miss 
Anne Heygate Hall. 

The Pennsylvania Congress is planning 
to organize many new circles of mothers 
during the coming season. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


THE RHODE ISLAND CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 
PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 


This organization is no longer a stranger 
within our gates. The hearty response with 
which it has been greeted is evidence that 
the thought needed only to be disseminated 
in order that a host of women should carry 
out the ideas and plans with the result of 
a centralization of power towards accom- 
plishment and the solving of problems bear- 
ing upon the welfare of children and the 
education of mothers. 

We of the Congress attribute its growth 
and present prosperity largely to the en- 
couragement and able assistance of the city, 
officials, district nurses, physicians and 
teachers and with such sponsors and co- 
workers we enter upon the new year full 
of courage and with an ever-broadening 
horizon opening before us. 

I wish I could adequately express my ap- 
preciation of the unselfish, untiring work 
and codperation of our teachers. Early and 
late, in season and out of season, they have 
met every request with a willingness and a 
ready response that has made the asking a 
pleasure, and has actively demonstrated the 
usefulness of the Congress as a common 
meeting ground, where teacher and parent 
may join endeavors for the benefit of the 
child. 

That the union of all is the good of all 
was never more clearly demonstrated than 
in the work of the Rhode Island Congress 
of Mothers. 

The Congress is a union of the various 
Mothers’ Clubs of the State. Each club is a 
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representative in the neighborhood in which 
it exists. Each club is made up of indi- 
vidual members. Each club has its own 
duties and responsibilities. 

Each member bears the same relation to 
the Congress that the various parts of the 
human frame do to the body. The head 
may form plans, but is dependent upon the 
body to execute them. The head is useless 
without the other members. The eye can- 
not say to the hands “I have no need of 
thee.” Neither can the hand say to the 
feet, “I have no need of you,” for all parts 
are necessary, and all parts are honorable. 

You are the Congress; its efficiency and 
success depend upon you. You havea voice 
in the conduct of its affairs, and if each 
and everyone will realize her personal re- 
sponsibility, the Congress will become more 
and more a great and giving power for 
good. 

Each individual member of this organi- 
zation, whether an active member, serving 
on a committee, or a member who simply 
pays her yearly dues, forwards the aims 
and purposes of this Congress. She, by her 
influence and allegiance, is a valuable ex- 
ponent of this great movement for practical 
present day methods, namely the raising 
of the home and school standards of our 
State. 

It is also of vital importance to our 
growth as a well rounded organization, that 
every Board meeting be well attended, thus 
we bring our combined forces to bear on 
matters needing the: influence of large num- 
bers, as well as the great advantage of a 
personal acquaintance with every depart- 
ment of our work. [I cannot emphasize too 
strongly this necessity for’a large attend- 
ance at every Board meeting. 

For the new year upon which we are en- 
tering, we ask that each club and each club 
member shall feel an individual responsi- 
bility. We ask you to make your club a 
center from which will radiate a power for 
good throughout the district in which it is 
located. 

It is my heartfelt wish that we may be 
brought into closer touch, that we mav 
know each other better, both as clubs and 
as individuals, and that the response from 
each individual member shall be “T will give 
of my best influence and in work.” 

ANNIE F. ANGELL. 

Mrs. Louis L. ANGELL, 

50 Pitman street, Providence, R. I. 


UTAH. 


The Central Circle of the Utah Congress 
of Mothers has arranged an interesting pro- 
gram for the coming season. The coopera- 
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tion of the University of Utah has been se- 
cured, and lectures are promised by vari- 
ous professors. 

There is an auxiliary circle of young girls 
which has raised seventy-five dollars by 
their own exertions, for the maternity store 
of clothing and supplies for deserving cases 
of charity which do not come under the 
care of other organizations. 

Two or three circles in neighborhoods re- 
mote from the center of the city, and in 
connection with churches, are in process of 
formation. 

The booklet containing the program for 
1910-1911 begins with the following state- 
ment: 

The most important study before the 
world to-day is Child Culture. The hap- 
hazard method and imperfect knowledge 
of former times are giving way to exact 
method and scientific certainty. 

Mothers cannot afford to keep aloof 
from any means which makes them more 
efficient in their families. Fathers likewise 
need the quickening of this new movement. 

All who care for the advancement of 
the race, and the progress of the world 
should take advantage of this opportunity 
for information. One afternoon each month 
given to the study of child culture will lend 
a stimulus to the lectures we have: provided 
university professors and other workers 
along the lines, which mean so much to the 
future race that is soon to take our places 
in the world’s affairs. 

This is the only philosophy that is worth 
anything—the kind that can be used in the 
everyday development of ourselves and our 
children. 

The subjects for study are: “Domestic 
Science Child Culture,’ Prof. Hall; “Phys- 
ical Culture and Care and Culture of 
Youth,” Prof. J. H. Paul; “Children’s In- 
terests,” Prof. James McKnight; “Story 
Telling,” Mrs. William Ingleheart; “Liter- 
ature for Children,” Prof. Griggs; “Home 
Nursing,” Miss Davenport, and “Defective 
Senses,” Prof. Milton Bennion; “A Plea 
for Simplicity in Childhood and Youth,” 
Miss Clara I. Colbourne; “Physical Basis 
of Education,” Prof. Bolin; “Public School 
Curriculum,” Mrs. A. H. S. Bird; “Child 
Nature,” Miss Mary B. Fox; “Over Train- 
ing of the Child,” Prof. William G. Ray- 
lance. An interesting feature of the Utah 
program is that each meeting has a man 
and a woman as the speakers of the day. 

Some of the leading women of Salt Lake 
City are among the officers and managers of 
the Central Circle of the Congress. 


+ 
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New York’s 


Exclusive Woman's Hotel 


29 East 29th St. 
Near 5th Ave. 


Restaurant and Tea Room 


European Plan for men and women 


450 Rooms with Rates, $1.00 and Up. 


Convenient to Subway 
and cross town car 
Baths free on each lines. 


floor 


Telephone 


Centre of Theatre and 
Shopping District. 
A. W. EAGER 


Fireproof 





THE CHILDREN’S STAR 


A JUVENILE MAGAZINE WHICH STANDS FOR 


PURITY 


Its aim is to keep the children pure in heart; to keep their little 
minds so free from the injurious thoughts that help to ma e up the 
great mass of current literature, that when they are grown they 
will not have to wnlearn thiugs they never should have known. 

It is the aim of THe CurtLpken’s Star to teach the children un- 
selfishness. Its motio is ** Do Something fur Somebody.” 

Such a thought as this imp!anted in the mind of the child will 
prove a blessing to every household. 

Does this kind of a magazine appeal to you? Do you want to 
help the world to grow be:ter by helping to keep the children pure? 
We are sure you do, and we ask your hearty support. 

Conserve the Home through the Children 


SusscetptTion Price, 81.50 a Year. Sampce Cory Free 


THE CHILDREN’S STAR PUBLISHING CO. 
The Sherman Washington, D C. 














TO THE FRIENDS OF THE 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


It has been decided by the District Con- 
gress of Mothers of Washington, D. C., to 
hold a Bazaar and Luncheon during the week 
of December 5th to 10th, 1910. We are mak- 
ing an appeal through the magazine for dona- 
tions of fancy articles, books, baskets, candy, 
fruits and money. We are asking for character 
dolls and dolls representing the different States, 
and would be very grateful if the presidents of 
the various States will see that one or more 
will be sent. 

Donations for the following booths will 
be graciously received and properly acknowl- 
edged : 


Dolls 
Paper, including 
Calendars 

| Christmas Cards 
Menu Cards 
Postals 
Bridge and 500 
Score Cards 
Mottoes 


Infants’ Booth | 
Aprons and Rags | 
Fancy Articles 
Indian Baskets 
Grab Bag 

Ca..dy 

Fruits 

and 

Segars 





Checks made payable to Mrs. W. E. DeReimer 
may be sent to Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., office Natiunal Congress of 
Mothers. 





COMMITTEE: 

Mrs. Wm. F. Holtzman, Chairman of Bazaar, 
Mrs. A. A. Birney. Assistant Chairman. Mrs. J. L. 
McGill, Chairman of Luncheon. Mrs. W. E. De- 
Reimer, Treasurer. 

















Literature and Loan Papers on Child Nurture 


(Contiaued from last page of cover) 


The Physical Side of Motherhood 
Mrs. Hannah 
The Will and the Way of Training 
Ernest Hamlin 
Educates 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
The Mind of the Child from BHighteen Months to 
Three Years Dunstan Brewer 
The Beautiful as a Factor in Education 
The 


Sorenson 


Abbott 
The Punishment Which 


Cora Campbell 
in the Home 
Mrs. Theodore Birney 
The Herods of Our Day—Scarlet Fever, Measles 
and Whooping Cough 
Woods 
Moral Value of Occupation 
Mrs. Theodore Birney 
The Awkward Age Dr. G. Stanlev Hall 
Teaching the Boy to Save Dr. Wm. McKeever 
Training the Girl to Help in the Home 
Dr. Wm. McKeever 
Three Physical Crises in Child Life 
”, S&S. Christopher 
Training for Service the Purpose of the Sunday- 
school Dr. Josiah Strong 
Temperament and Discipline 
Mrs. 
Various Methods of Punishment 
What a Father Can Do for His Son 
Harry Thurston Peck 
Where Parents Fail from the Teacher’s View- 
point Frederic C. Bonsor 
Women’s Responsibility in Heredity 
Mrs. Helen 


Christmas Spirit 


Hutchinson, M.D. 


The 


Birney 
White 


Theodore 


Gardner 


The National Congress of Mothers publishes this magazine monthly, 


the price being fifty cents per vear. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATiONAL 
CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


Book Lists for Mothers, 10 cents. 

Book Lists for Children, 10 cents. 

One Thousand Good Books; How to Organize 
Parents’ Associations and Mothers’ Circles 
sent for two-cent stamp. 

Parents’ Duty to, Children Concerning Sex, 10 
cents. 

Reports of Annual Congresses, 1897, ’98, ’99, 1905, 
50 cents. 


Report of First International Congress on the 
Welfare of the Child; illustrated, and con- 
taining the addresses given by noted speakers 
from many States and nations; 350 pages; 
$1.00, cloth bound. 


CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE 


Orders for this literature should be sent 
to the 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
806 Loan and Trust Building 
Washington, D. C. 


except in July and August. 


It keeps its readers in touch with the world’s work for chil- 


dren, and gives each month outlines for child study and at least one paper suitable for the program 


of mothers’ circles and parent-teacher meetings. 


Send subscriptions and all communieations relating to the magazine to CHILD-WELFARE 


ZINE, 147 North Tenth Street Philadelphia. 
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| for Whooping Cough 


Croup, Sore Throat 

Coughs, Bronchitis 
al nse ms Colds, Diphtheria 
“Used while you sleep.” Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms 
of Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup 
cannot exist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting 
both as a curative and preventive in con- 
tagious diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 

For Sale By All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irrita- 
ted throat, of your druggist or from us,10c. in stamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New ‘York 

Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 











Miss Keller’s School 





New, Well Ventilated, Fire- 
proof Building, Gymnasium, 
Laboratory, Roof Garden, 
etc. Complete course from 
Kindergarten to College. 
Post-graduate Courses, 
Literature, French, Music, 
Art,etc. Small Resident De- 


partment. Dr. G. Stanley 





Hall on Advisory Board. 
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Literature and Loan Papers on Child Nurture 


The Mothers’ Union of Kansas City has transferred its loan papers to the National Congress of 


Mothers. 


Mrs. Edwin R. Weeks, of the Union, will have charge of our Department of Loan Papers, 
and will in future superintend the selection of additional material. 
carefully revised by her, to make them better serve the needs of the public. 


The combined lists have been 
Old papers of the Con- 


gress and of the Union, not included in the list given below, have been withdrawn from circulation. 
The following papers will be loaned to any one in any place for ten cents each, on application 


to the Corresponding Secretary, 806 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D 


. C. Orders should be 


given some time in advance of need, and the character of the papers desired as well as its title 


should be indicated. 


Papers may be retained three weeks, and should be returned unfolded. 


They 


are all by specialists, speakers or writers who could be secured in person only at great expense. Sets 
of twelve neatly typewritten papers, carefully selected to form a connected program for twelve meet- 


ings, will be sent on receipt of $1.00. 


tion. The topics of these sets are printed from tim 


Communications requiring an answer should be 


Autobiographies of Childhood Mrs. H. H. Birney 
A Mother’s Library Mrs. N. H. Birney 
A Mother’s Ungoverned Temper. A Man’s Ex- 
with Boys Judge Ben T. Lindsey 
A Model trom the Greek for improving Cnitu 
Training George E. Johnson 
Artificial Selection in Human Development 
Kuby Boughman 
An Experiment in Domestic Finance (A Division 
ot Income) James H. Cunfielu 
A Mother’s Responsibility Mrs. E. R. Weeks 
Assisting the Boy in the Choice of a Vocation 
Dr. Wm, Mchkeever 
Boy Problems Judge Ben T. Lindsey 
Children’s Companions Mrs. Theodore Birney 
Children’s Work in the Home 
Mrs. J. Elmo Johnson 
Crisis in Girl Life Dr. Dora Green Wilson 
Codperation of Home and School Lillie A. Wilson 
Confidences as to Sex Between Mother and Child 
Llorence Shaw Keiloygy 
College Domination of High Schools W. D. Lewis 
Character Building Mrs. Theodore Birney 
Children’s Parties Mrs. Mary E. Mumford 
Care of the Baby in Hot Weather. Dr. G. Stan- 
ley Hall’s Idea of the Higher Education of 


Women L. Pearl Boggs 
Domestic Sanitation Julia M. Johnson 
Duties of Parents Dr. DeWitt Talmage 
Dietetics Mrs, Nouise Hogan 


Does a College Education Wean a Girl from 

Domestic Life? Caroline Halstead 
Educational Value of Manual Training 

David Felmley 

Education of the Spine Dr. D. A. Sargent 

Earning and Saving as Factors in the Develop- 

ment of Character Mrs. L. O. Middleton 


Educational Value of Music in the Home 
Louise Parker 
Economic Household Management 
Mrs. H. W. Davis 


Government by Habit Ernest Hamlin Abbott 
Guardian of Childhood in Home and Nation 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff 
Good Roads and Children’s Welfare L. W. Paye 
Glimpses of an Italian Kindergarten 
Amelia Viola Thorne 
in Early Training 
Ralph Waldo Trine 
How to Keep Children Off the Street at Night. 
How to Make Home Attractive 
Mrs. W. F. Wyman 
How to Deal with 


Humane Education 


How You Can Help Your Boy. 


Quarrels Ernest Hamlin Abbott 
How Parents Hinder the School Work of Their 
Children G. B. Longan 


How the Kindergarten Helps Mothers 
Amalie Hofer and Louise Butler 
Home Discipline James L. Hughs 
How to Retain the Confidence of Our Children 
Mrs. James Murray 
In.aginative Literature for Children C. H. Kanitz 
Importance of Pure Air Tsabel Bevier 
Is Kindergarten Training Advantageous to the 
Children of Small Towns and the Country? 
Mary Boomer Page 
Mothers and the Schools Mrs. Wilbur Crafts 
Mistakes in the Discipline of Children 
Music in Education Wilbur L. 
Mothers to the Motherless 
Maude Ballington Booth 
Mother’s Relation to the Sovnd Physical Develop- 
ment of Her Child Vrs. A. Jenness Miller 
Motherhood and Higher Education 
Mary Lowe Dickenson 


Tomlin 


The character of work desired should be indicated in applica- 


to time in the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. 
accompanied with a two-cent stamp. 


Must Your Children Lie? Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
Necessity of Occupation for Children 
Nature Study in the Home Miss Anna Shryver 
Obedience by Rule of Wit Ernest Hamlin Abboti 
Obedience Necessary to Good Results in School 
Work Elizabeth Buchannan 
Playgrounds in Cities Constance Makenzie 
Physical Training Necessary for the Fullest De- 
velopment of Manhood Dr. Laertius Conner 
Practical Methods of Codperation Between [ome 
and School Charles Skinner 
Principles of Government in Home and School 
Edward B. Griggs 


Parents’ Obligation to the School 
Mrs. Henry J. Hersey 
Play Mary E. Mumford 


Primitive Motherhood Frank Hamlin Cushing 
Physical Care of Children Dr. L. Emmet Hall 
Physical Culture Irs. Ellen Richardson 
Public Education and Morality Margaret Evans 
Pure Food in the Household H. W. Wylie, M.D. 
Reproduction and Natural Law 
Mrs. Alice LeMoque 

Rural School Sanitation and Decoration 
Mrs. 8S. P. Bradley 
Dr. Martha Anderson 
Dr. Walter B. Harvey 


Responsibility in Puberty 
Stories and Story Telling 
Sympathetic Parenthood Mrs. Theodore Birney 
School Luncheons Mrs. Frederic Schoff 
Starting Points for the Boy’s Character 
Prof. Daniel Upton 
Some Practical Results of Child Study 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
Social Extension in High Schools 
Franklin Johnson 
Suggestions in the Life and Training of the 
Young M. V. O’Shea 
Study Outline for Discussion in Parent Circles 
Study Work for Children 
The Playground a Safeguard Nellie Hurst 
The Moral and Religious Training of Children 
Mrs. David O. Mears 


The Power of Organized Motherhood to Benefit 


Humanity Mrs. Theodore Birney 
The Right Kind of Mother Mary Adair 
The Prevention of School Fatigue 


Helen G. Putman 


The Proper Clothirg of Children 


Kate H. Wennessy 
The Nervous Child Grace P. Murray, M.D. 
The War on Microbes in the Home 


Grace P. Murray, M.D. 
Naughtv Boy. The Making of a Citizen 
C. H. Henderson and Jas. 8S. Heberlina 
Saving Value of Fads Mrs. J. S&S. Fifield 
Wife in the Home DeWitt Talmage 
Beginning of Religious Education 
Ernest Hamlin Abbott 
Function of Play in a System of Education 
Prof. J. C. Barnard 
Function of Great Literature in Character 
Building Mrs. H. H. Birner 
Duty of Parents in Training for Citizen- 
ship Henry Sabin 
Cause and Treatment of Truancy 
Julia Ruhman and Bert Hall 
Home the Basis of Civic. Social and Maral 
Unlift Mrs. Frederic Schoff 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


The Edueation of Girls as Future Wives and 
Mothers Mrs. Theodore Birney 
The Value of Music in the Develonment of Char- 


acter Rev. W. A. Bartlett 
The Needs of Feeble-minde4 Children 


Martin W.- Barr, M.D. 
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